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peasants as alike the subjects of changing fortune,
alike human beings for our pity, admiration, or laughter.
The comedies with their fancy and sentiment and fun,
and their perennial sunshine on the self-deceived and
selfish, are ruled by the most charming and refined
of womankind. The tragedies with their presentation
of the waste and suffering of life, though here depravity
may seem to fill the scene and innocence share in the
punishment and ruin, yet redeem us from the torror
of their devastation by their assurances of both the
majesty and the loveliness of men and women.

Shakespeare's methods in characterization have
seemed to some haphazard and bewildering. He does
not fit his men and women into an analysis of the con-
stitution of society or into an obvious view of man's
relations in the universe. Nor does he use his charac-
ters to illustrate fixed conceptions or processes of cause
and effect. He usually started with an old story, with
certain types of character, and he was not forgetful
of theatrical necessities or dramatic construction. But
as he went on he brought all his astounding interest
in human nature to focus on the old plot and the stock
type. Hamlet, the hesitating avenger, becomes the senti-
mentalist, the idealist, the thinker at war with himself,
the embodiment of that conflict between circumstance
and a nature unfitted to its task, which in some measure
we have all encountered in life. An arrogant and
doting old man, by the force of creative imagination,
transcends the nursery tale from which he came, and